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THE ART AMATEUR. 



HO IV TO RE-LINE PICTURES. 



An operation which is often necessary for old pict- 
ures, and which is the subject of 
much public prejudice, is that of re- 
lining. One is apt to believe that 
it is a mysterious and difficult mat- 
ter, which only few of the initiated 
understand. In point of fact, there 
is nothing simpler than its ways and 
means. 

A picture constitutes in itself a 
connected and solid crust, which is 
not in the least (as commonly be- 
lieved) incorporated with the can- 
vas or panel on which it rests ; it 
can, consequently, be easily de- 
tached in a single piece. Given an 
old picture, on a mouldering or torn 
canvas, or on a worm-eaten panel, 
one can separate the painting from 
this canvas or panel, and place it 
on a new and similar foundation, or 
it can be transferred from canvas 
to panel, or from panel to canvas. 
More frequently, however, the old 
canvas is only strengthened by a 
new one. 

Here is the method of procedure. 
We will take a picture which only 
needs the canvas to be strength- 
ened. First, the painted side will 
be covered, for protection, with a 
layer of strong and fluid paste, on 
which a sheet of paper is laid. 
Then, when the paste and paper 
are dry, the canvas is taken off the 
old mount to which it was nailed, 
and placed on a table, face down- 
ward, the edges being held out by 
cramps or in some other way. An 
the roughnesses on the back are 
effaced with pumice-stone, then a 
new canvas (and in some cases a 
double canvas) is laid. Next a flat 
iron, lightly heated, is passed over 
the whole, to smooth it and dry the 
glue between the two canvases. 
The picture has now only to be 
turned over, the paper and paste taken from its face, 
and it can be nailed on its mount again, or, better, on 
a new mount. The operation is thus concluded. 



is covered with a fine gauze. When this gauze is quite 
dry, it is also covered with several successive layers of 
paper carefully stretched and glued, so as to form a 




order to dissolve the preparation which causes it to ad- 
here to the under surface of the painting ; and when it 
is sufficiently soaked, probably in thirty to fifty min- 
utes, the canvas is removed ; begin- 
ning in one corner and taking it 
with much precaution on the cross, 
little by little it is separated from 
the subjacent crust. When the 
whole is entirely removed, a fine 
gauze is applied to the painting, 
then a single or double cloth, an 
iron is passed over it, finally the 
painting is again nailed on a fresh 
mount, and the cardboard and glue 
which protected it in front are 
taken off. 

The transfer of pictures from a 
panel is not more difficult. After 
the surface is protected with card- 
board, and the picture is laid on 
the table, face downward, the panel 
is attacked with plane and chisel. 
The wood is gradually shaved away 
until near the painting. Then every 
precaution must be used to leave 
the under surface of the picture en- 
tire, and moisture is employed to 
take off the last particles of wood. 
Lastly, a new panel or a canvas is 
applied to the picture detached in 
this guise. 

It will be seen, therefore, that all 
these operations are very simple, 
and that the pretensions of profes- 
sional re-liners to some myste- 
rious art are perfectly unjustifiable. 
Ever)' amateur endowed with a lit- 
tle patience and manual dexterity 
may manage to re-line his pictures 
himself, as well as clean them, if 
he cares to take the trouble. He 
must begin, of course, with pictures 
of little value before venturing to 
touch those of greater worth. 
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pasteboard. When this again is dry, the canvas is 
unnailed from its old mount and stretched face down- 
ward on a very smooth table. These preliminaries be- 



In fruit and flower painting in 
water- colors transparency and bril- 
liancy are very important : seek 
colors that possess these qualities in the highest degree,- 
and be careful to get them on with as little disturbing 
of the under tints as possible. Commence with a clear 




Now, let us take a picture of which the canvas is en- 
tirely destroyed and which must be taken off and trans- 
ferred to a new one. After having coated the face with a 
*hin glue made from hides, or from garlic and water, it 
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ing over, the more delicate operation begins of taking 
from the picture, which remains affixed to the card- 
boards the old canvas at the back. This is begun by 
damping it with water by means of a wet napkin, in 



neutral tint for the shadows, and finish with the trans- 
parent colors, using body color very sparingly in the 
sparkling lights of fruit, 1 he stamens and pistils of 
flowers, and perhaps occasionally on a slender stem. 



